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Founded  under  the  charter  of  the  univer- 
sity dated  May  18,  1891,  the  library  was 
established  in  1913.  Its  present  facility 
was  dedicated  November  4,  1949,  and 
rededicated  in  1969  after  a  substantial 
addition,  both  made  possible  by  gifts  of 
Ella  F.  Fondren,  her  children,  and  the 
Fondren  Foundation  and  Trust  as  a  tribute 
to  Walter  William  Fondren.  The  library 
recorded  its  half-millionth  volume  in 
1965;  its  one  millionth  volume  was  cele- 
brated April  22,  1979. 


THE  FRIENDS  OF 
FONDREN      LIBRARY 

The  Friends  of  Fondren  Library  was 
founded  in  1950  as  an  association  of 
library  supporters  interested  in  increasing 
and  making  better  known  the  resources  of 
Fondren  Library  at  Rice  University.  The 
Friends,  through  members'  contributions 
and  sponsorship  of  a  memorial  and  honor 
gift  program,  secure  gifts  and  bequests  and 
provide  funds  for  the  purchase  of  rare 
books,  manuscripts,  and  other  materials 
that  could  not  otherwise  be  acquired  by 
the  library. 
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Dear  Friends, 
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A  Letter  to  the  Friends 


Fondren  Library  is  still  basking  with  pride  in 
the  afterglow  of  the  library  renovation  dedica- 
tion at  homecoming.  The  new  rotunda,  remod- 
eled reading  rooms,  and  improved  organization 
all  create  an  elegant  yet  informal  ambience  and  a 
more  pleasant  environment  for  study  and 
research.  The  Friends  of  Fondren  members  can 
derive  satisfaction  from  their  contributions  to 
this  recent  renovation  of  the  library  facilities. 

Although  an  attractive,  functional  decor  is 
impressive,  the  heartbeat  of  the  library  is  still  in 
its  collections  of  books,  journals,  manuscripts, 
microfiche,  patents,  theses,  audio-visual  materi- 
als, and  historical  documents  provided  by  indi- 
vidual donors,  businesses,  or  governmental 
agencies.  It  is  in  this  area  where  the  Friends, 
through  an  annual  addition  to  the  Fondren 
Library  Endowment  Fund,  contribute  to  the 
enhancement  of  the  library  and  make  the  great- 
est impact  in  the  quality  of  the  collection. 

If  Rice  is  to  continue  to  stand  as  one  of  the  top 
American  universities,  it  is  crucial  that  Fondren 
Library  be  a  well-stocked  storehouse  of  up-to- 
date  materials  necessary  in  the  transfer  of  knowl- 
edge. You  as  a  member  of  the  Friends  can  make  a 
real  difference  in  determining  the  level  of  the 
collection.  As  we  prepare  to  celebrate  the  forti- 
eth anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  Fondren 
Library,  we  need  your  help  with  our  spring  bene- 
fit, Fondren  Saturday  Night,  scheduled  for 
March  18,  1989.  From  the  proceeds  of  this 
annual  party,  we  have  added  a  greater  amount 
each  year  to  the  Endowment  Fund,  which  now 
totals  over  $350,000.  In  celebration  of  Fondren's 
fortieth  year,  we  hope  to  meet  a  goal  of  $40,000 
from  the  upcoming  ninth  annual  benefit. 

We  invite  you  to  help  with  this  special  project 
and  urge  you  to  give  serious  thought  to  your  role 
in  this  united  effort  of  the  Friends.  There  are 
opportunities  in  underwriting,  donating  and 
securing  auction  items,  and  in  giving  of  your 
personal  time  and  effort.  We  hope  that  each  of 
you  will  take  an  active  part  in  making  this  benefit 
a  success,  which  will  help  our  fine  library  staff 
complement  the  attractive  state-of-the-art  facili- 
ties with  the  storehouse  of  knowledge  needed  in 
daily  operation.  Call  me  at  62 1-1 266  or  our  office 
(527-4022)  if  you  wish  to  volunteer,  donate 
items,  or  underwrite  some  of  the  expenses.  Your 
assistance  will  be  appreciated  and  will  be  of  far- 
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reaching  benefit.  The  Friends  can  have  an  enjoy- 
able time  working  together  to  support  Fondren 
Library  in  its  efforts  to  become  an  outstanding 
library  for  the  Rice  community  and  for  the 
public. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mary  Lou  Margrave 

Vice  President,  Special  Event 


A  LIBRARIAN'S  VISIT  TO  CHINA 

by  Bill  Robnett 

It  was  not  without  some  misgivings  that  I  submit- 
ted my  application  to  join  the  Research  Libraries 
Delegation,  a  group  of  librarians  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  professional  exchange  by  the  People- 
to-People  program  based  in  Spokane, 
Washington.  China,  the  delegation's  destina- 
tion, was  very  near  the  top  of  my  list  of  places  to 
visit,  but  I  am  the  type  of  traveler  who  seldom 
joins  group  tours.  Even  less  frequently  do  I  mix 
business  with  pleasure,  hardly  ever  sightseeing 
when  at  American  Library  Association  meetings, 
for  example.  However,  the  lure  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  was  strong  enough  to  cause  a 
change  of  traveling  style. 

In  retrospect,  the  group  of  North  American 
and  Puerto  Rican  librarians  and  information  spe- 
cialists was  a  big  plus.  The  camaraderie  was 
extraordinary,  and  I  strongly  suspect  our  Chinese 
hosts  in  Beijing,  Nanjing,  Shanghai,  and  Kun- 
ming sensed  that  as  well.  There  were  twenty-five 
in  the  delegation,  including  spouses,  and  we 
were  able  to  enjoy  each  other  as  people,  soon  as 
friends,  in  addition  to  sharing  professional  per- 
spectives on  information  centers  and  libraries  in 
China  and  in  our  respective  institutions. 

People-to-People  summoned  the  delegation  to 
Seattle  on  August  8  for  a  send-off  banquet  and 
briefing.  Many  in  the  delegation  had  not  trav- 
eled extensively,  so  I  was  as  intrigued  by  the 
opportunity  to  observe  the  effect  of  our  China 
visit  on  the  delegation  as  I  was  by  the  chance  to 
see  China  and  to  meet  its  people.  The  fresh, 
open  perspective  of  the  inexperienced  interna- 
tional traveler  can  be  as  educational  as  the  actual 
visit.  (I'll  explain  here  that  I  had  both  worked 
and  traveled  extensively  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
India  in  the  1970s,  although  I  had  not  been  to 
China.  Indeed,  at  the  end  of  the  delegation's 
visit  I  was  to  return  again  to  Malaysia  to  see  old 
friends  and  acquaintances,  almost  fifteen  years  to 
the  day  since  I  first  set  foot  in  Asia.) 

Tokyo,  or  rather  Narita,  the  town  nearest 
Tokyo's  international  airport,  was  the  first  stop 
on  the  journey.  We  were  to  pick  up  C.A.A.C., 
China's  national  carrier,  in  Japan  for  the  flight  to 
Beijing,  and  People-to-People  had  thoughtfully 
scheduled  a  night's  rest  on  the  ground  near 
Narita.  The  next  day  we  were  able  to  visit  a 


temple  in  Narita  itself — Shinshoji,  which  houses 
the  image  of  the  Buddhist  divinity  Fudo  Myoa 
Here  began  the  rain  that  was  to  be  with  us  until 
the  end  of  the  trip.  It  was  the  rain  that  kept  the 
August  heat  at  bay,  and  once  one  learned  to  take 
notes  or  snap  a  picture  while  holding  an 
umbrella,  the  drizzle  was  not  even  noticed. 

The  C.A.A.C.  747  that  was  to  take  us  to 
Beijing  held  a  large  American  contingent,  since 
it  had  originated  in  New  York  with  stops  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Honolulu.  I  was  all  the  more  grate- 
ful for  our  brief  Narita  visit  when  I  saw  the 
exhausted  passengers  from  the  East  Coast,  who 
were  unsure  of  the  time  or  the  day. 


I 


Bill  Robnett  is  Director  of  Reader  Services  at  Fondren 
Library.  All  photographs  are  by  the  author. 


Research  Libraries  Delegation  at  the  National  Library  of 
China. 

August  11-16,  Beijing  ■ 

The  delegation  was  scheduled  to  tour  what  was 
surely  the  biggest,  if  not  necessarily  the  best,  on 
its  first  day  in  China:  the  library  of  Beijing  Uni- 
versity (BU)  and  the  National  Library  of  China. 
BU's  library  holds  4  million  volumes,  2.5  million 
of  which  are  in  Chinese,  and  it  acquires  100,000 
volumes  each  year,  some  of  which  are  obtained 
through  exchanges  with  libraries  around  the 
world.  As  a  member  of  the  Research  Libraries 
Group  (RLG),  a  consortium  of  major  academic 
libraries  that  includes  Stanford  and  Columbia, 
the  BU  library  provides  cataloging  records  to 
RLG's  database  for  its  collection  of  ancient  and 
rare  texts.  One  million  items  are  categorized  as 
ancient  or  rare  in  the  BU  collection.  A  historical 
footnote:  Chairman  Mao  was  once  employed  at 
the  Beijing  University  library. 

Automation  is  being  developed  locally  by  the 
BU  library  staff  for  acquisitions,  cataloging,  cir- 
culation, and  serials  operations.  It  became  appar- 
ent in  our  visits  to  institutes  throughout  the  trip 
that  such  "in-house"  development  is  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  If  there  is  a  national 
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plan  to  develop  library  systems  software,  it  did 
not  surface  in  the  discussions. 

The  physical  arrangement  of  materials  in  BU's 
library  is  typical  of  other  libraries  in  China  as 
well.  Collections,  including  current  periodicals, 
are  grouped  by  subject  and  occasionally  by  prove- 
nance. This  means  that  a  library  patron  involved 
in  interdisciplinary  or  area  studies  is  required  to 
use  more  than  one  reading  room — for  example, 
the  social  science  reading  room,  foreign  language 
reading  room,  natural  science  reading  room, 
undergraduate  reference  room,  etc.  Patrons 
familiar  with  the  Dewey  decimal  system  or 
Library  of  Congress  classification,  both  formerly 
used  in  many  of  China's  academic  libraries, 
including  BU,  must  now  learn  the  Chinese  clas- 
sification system,  one  element  of  library  opera- 
tions that  does  seem  to  be  more  standardized 
throughout  the  country. 

The  National  Library  moved  to  its  present 
location,  in  a  western  suburb  of  Beijing,  in  1987, 
and  the  enormous  structure  is  impressive.  A  14- 
million-item  collection,  to  which  700,000  vol- 
umes are  added  each  year,  is  housed  within  its 
walls.  It  holds  the  most  complete  collection  of 
Chinese  publications  in  the  republic  in  addition 
to  300,000  Chinese  cultural  relics.  The  building 
can  accommodate  3,000  patrons  at  one  time  and 
serves  5,000  people  each  day.  The  director,  Ren 
Ji  Yu,  anticipates  that  the  140,000  square  meters 
of  floor  space  will  be  filled  to  capacity  by  the  year 
2000,  leaving  one  to  wonder  about  office  space 
for  its  2,000  employees.  Some  challenges  to 
library  management  are  definitely  international; 
space  constraints  loom  large  in  libraries  of  any 
size,  even  those  on  the  scale  of  China's  National 
Library. 


Parking  lot  of  the  National  Library. 


Reading  room  at  the  National  Library. 

China  has  established  an  equivalent  of  the 
U.S.  National  Technical  Information  Service 
called  ISTIC,  the  Institute  for  Scientific  and 
Technical  Information  of  China.  Its  chief  pur- 
pose is  to  collect  all  technical  and  scientific 
information  in  China  and  to  make  this  informa- 
tion available  to  researchers.  Our  tour  guide, 
Wang  Xiaochu,  deputy  chief  of  the  Division  of 
International  Relations  and  Cooperation  and  a 
graduate  of  Simmons  Graduate  School  of  Library 
Science  in  Boston,  explained  that  ISTIC  also  has 
a  graduate  education  program  in  information 
technology  in  addition  to  its  information  gather- 
ing and  research  services  functions. 

UNESCO  and  the  European  Space  Agency 
have  played  a  large  role  in  assisting  ISTIC  in 
developing  its  International  Online  Retrieval 
Service.  This  service  provides  access  to  comput- 
erized databases  using  DIALOG,  EAS/IRC, 
ORBIT,  and  STN.  Chinese  information  profes- 
sionals, certainly  those  at  ISTIC,  are  as  up-to- 
date  in  online  retrieval  of  information  as  their 
North  American  counterparts,  and  may  be  fur- 
ther along  in  some  areas  of  networking.  The 
retrieval  service  has  established  twelve  work  sta- 
tions in  other  cities  at  which  researchers  and/or 
search  specialists  may  carry  out  online  searches 
through  ISTIC.  These  terminals  are  at  province 
and  county  sites,  some  of  which  have  their  own 
sci-tech  collections,  while  others  are  only  infor- 
mation service  centers.  A  number  of  sites  are 
designed  for  research  in  specific  industries,  such 
as  the  garment  industry.  To  further  support  man- 
ufacturing in  China,  ISTIC  also  maintains  a 
trade  and  product  collection,  which  includes 
models  or  photos  of  products  and  the  accompa- 
nying printed  brochure,  catalogs,  etc. 

No  traveler  goes  to  Beijing  without  making 
the  almost  mandatory  pilgrimage  to  the  Palace 
Museum,  commonly  known  as  the  Forbidden 
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City.  It  was  again  a  rainy  day  and  our  national 
guide,  Dali  Zha,  commented  upon  our  luck, 
since  the  rain  had  kept  the  crowds  small.  I  don't 
believe  that  perception  was  shared  by  many  dele- 
gates, but  we  soon  came  to  realize  that  we  were 
visiting  Beijing's  cultural  treasures  with  a  large 
number  of  Chinese  visitors  from  other  provinces. 
They  often  travel  many  days  to  Beijing  to  visit 
the  Forbidden  City  and  the  Ming  tombs  and  to 
climb  the  restored  and  accessible  portions  of  the 
Great  Wall.  Their  overseas  relatives  are  likewise 
intrigued  by  the  treasures  of  their  common  fore- 
bears. In  the  hotels,  Friendship  Stores,  and  his- 
torical sites,  the  flat  accent  of  North  American 
English  spoken  by  Chinese-Americans  was  com- 
monly heard. 


Tai  He  Dian  (Hall  of  Supreme  Harmony) ,  the  main  cere- 
monial ball  of  the  Forbidden  City,  from  Tai  He  Men  (Gate- 
house of  Supreme  Harmony). 


August  17-20,  Nanjing 

Nanjing,  site  of  the  Sun  Yatsen  mausoleum,  is 
a  city  of  considerable  historical  importance.  Sun 
was  a  major  figure  in  the  Chinese  republican 
revolution  of  1911  and  was  founder  of  the 
Kuomintang,  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Party.  It 
was  in  Nanjing  that  Sun  formed  a  republican 
government  four  months  before  the  abdication  of 
Pu-Yi,  the  last  emperor  of  China.  Nanjing  is  also 
the  site  of  Nanjing  University,  founded  in  1902, 
during  the  Qing  (Ching)  Dynasty.  Nanjing  Uni- 
versity is  the  first  Chinese  university  to  under- 
take a  joint  project  with  an  American  university, 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore. 
Together  they  established  the  Center  for  Chi- 
nese and  American  Studies,  which  accepted  its 
first  students  in  Nanjing  in  1986. 

The  automation  of  bibliographic  records  in 
Chinese  is  in  evidence  at  the  Nanjing  University 
library.  The  staff  is  creating  a  circulation  data- 
base consisting  of  brief  records  (usually  author. 


Chinese  ideograph  keyboard  for  automated  database  at 
Nanjing  University. 

title,  and  imprint)  for  100,000  titles  most  fre- 
quently used  by  the  undergraduates  enrolled  at 
the  university.  The  total  collection  is  in  excess  of 
2,800,000  volumes,  600,000  of  which  are  in  for- 
eign languages. 

In  Nanjing  the  delegation  also  visited  South- 
east University  (formerly  Nanjing  Institute  of 
Technology),  the  Nanjing  Institute  of  Geology 
and  Paleontology,  and  the  Jiangsu  Scientific 
Information  Institution.  Southeast  University 
too  is  developing  an  automated  circulation  sys- 
tem; the  database  contains  20,000  titles  and  has 
searchable  access  points  by  author,  title,  and  key 
word  in  Chinese  and  in  English. 

August  21-23,  Shanghai  ' 

This  city  of  13  million  is  so  vast  and  densely 
populated  that  it  is  governed  as  a  province.  It  is 
also  the  most  Western  in  appearance  because  of 
the  architecture  remaining  in  the  former  conces- 
sions controlled  by  countries  like  France  and 
Great  Britain.  Fudan  ("new  day  rising")  Univer- 
sity was  the  primary  site  visit  for  the  delegation  in 
Shanghai.  Because  of  its  rapid  building  program, 
Fudan  University  has  the  appearance  in  many 
ways  of  a  modem  North  American  campus, 
although  it  was  founded  in  1905.  The  student 
body  numbers  11,000,  including  about  400  stu- 
dents from  Japan,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States;  the  faculty  is  composed  of  5,000  teachers 
and  researchers. 

Fudan  University  has  two  central  libraries — 
one  devoted  to  the  humanities  and  social  sci- 
ences and  another  for  the  natural  and 
technological  sciences.  Its  collection  includes 
8,000  volumes  in  French  that  were  acquired 
before  liberation  and  a  large  number  of  journals 
in  mathematics  and  science,  some  dating  back  to 
the  nineteenth  century. 
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Professor  Zhilan  Mai,  who  served  as  inter- 
preter for  the  visiting  delegates  and  the  Fudan 
hosts,  accompanied  the  group  to  the  humanities/ 
social  sciences  library.  It  is  in  this  library  that 
provenance  of  materials  is  a  determinant  in  loca- 
tion: Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan  publications  are  in 
a  separate  collection  with  its  own  card  catalog, 
although  access  to  this  collection  is  not 
restricted.  As  in  many  other  Chinese  academic 
libraries,  foreign-  and  Chinese-language  publica- 
tions are  housed  separately. 

August  24-27,  Kunming 

In  Kunming,  the  capital  of  Yunnan  province, 
the  local  librarians  gathered  at  the  Provincial 
Library  for  the  professional  exchange  with  the 
Research  Libraries  Delegation,  the  first  of  its 
kind  to  visit  the  province.  Representatives  from 
the  region  included  the  secretary-general  of  the 
Yunnan  Society  of  Library  Science  and  presi- 
dents of  the  Yunnan  Agricultural  University 
Library,  the  Yunnan  University  Library,  Kun- 
ming Engineering  College  Library,  and  Yunnan 
Normal  University  Library. 

A  major  issue  in  Chinese  libraries  is  automa- 
tion, and  many  questions  on  that  subject  were 
entertained  during  the  question-and-answer  ses- 
sions. Because  no  shared  bibliographic  utilities 
like  OCLC,  RLIN,  and  Western  Library  Net- 
work exist  in  China,  those  libraries  in  Yunnan 
that  want  to  automate  must  build  their  databases 
locally.  No  electronic  access  to  the  bibliographic 
records  of  other  institutes'  collections  in  the 
country  is  now  possible,  so  labor-intensive  key- 
board entry  for  each  title  is  required. 

Yunnan  province,  which  lies  in  south-central 
China,  borders  on  Tibet,  Burma,  and  Laos,  and 
this  geography  is  responsible  for  its  large  popula- 
tion of  what  are  called  "the  Minorities,"  or  non- 
Han  Chinese.  The  Yunnan  Provincial  Library 
includes  a  large  collection  of  materials,  some  in 


Centuries-old  teahouse  in  Shanghai. 


Members  of  a  Sanyi  performing  group  dressed  in  native 
costume,  Yunnan  province. 


the  languages  of  the  Minorities  that  have  written 
alphabets,  on  these  ethnic  groups. 

Geography  is  probably  also  the  prime  factor  in 
the  eagerness  with  which  Yunnan  host  librarians 
participated  in  the  professional  visit.  One  of  the 
U.S.  delegates  jokingly  described  the  interest  of 
Chinese  librarians  in  the  exchange  of  ideas  and 
information  as  directly  related  to  the  distance 
from  China's  eastern  seaboard,  Yunnan  being 
farthest  west.  It  is  likely  true  that  Beijing  and 
Shanghai  entertain  the  most  visitors  in  all  profes- 
sions, but  at  each  library  visit  there  were  individ- 
uals who  displayed  the  intellectual  curiosity 
about  information  resources  that  was  in  evidence 
in  Kunming. 

While  in  Hong  Kong  at  the  end  of  the  trip, 
each  delegate  was  asked  to  compose  a  brief  state- 
ment of  his  or  her  impressions  of  China's 
libraries,  librarians,  and  culture.  These  responses 
were  added  to  the  daily  log,  whose  maintenance 
during  the  trip  was  assigned  to  a  different  dele- 
gate each  day.  A  review  of  the  written  reactions 
makes  it  clear  that  some  of  us  were  struck  by  the 
pressing  need  for  physical  preservation  of  the 
collections;  others  could  not  understand  the 
widespread  duplication  of  effort,  even  in  the 
same  province,  with  no  apparent  plan  or  program 
to  standardize;  still  others  commented  on  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  very  primitive  and  the  very 
technically  advanced.  I  think  that  if  we  consider 
our  impressions,  memories,  and  incredulity  over 
the  next  few  months,  what  we  will  come  to  rec- 
ognize is  that  we  have  described  the  contrasts  and 
incongruities  of  a  rapidly  developing  country. 
Exchanges  such  as  the  one  we  participated  in  are 
as  valuable  to  the  visitors  as  they  are  to  the 
hosts — not  the  least  in  pointing  out  how  fortu- 
nate North  America  is  in  the  development  of 
information  resources.  ^ 
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A  CONVERSATION  WITH 
JENNIFER  CARGILL 

by  Cory  Masiak 

In  the  administrative  hierarchy  of  Fondren 
Library,  the  position  of  associate  university 
hbrarian  is  of  signal  importance,  for  the  heads  of 
all  library  divisions  report  to  the  university  librar- 
ian through  the  individual  who  holds  that  office. 
Jennifer  Cargill  assumed  the  responsibilities  of 
second-in-command  at  Fondren  on  August  8, 
1988,  and  in  mid-October  she  moved  into  a 
newly  renovated  office  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
library,  where  we  discussed  a  number  of  topics. 

Cargill  comes  to  Rice  from  Texas  Tech  Uni- 
versity Libraries  in  Lubbock.  She  worked  there 
for  four  years,  initially  as  associate  director  for 
technical  processing  and  then,  following  a  mer- 
ger and  reorganization  of  the  library  system,  as 
associate  director  of  libraries.  The  latter  position 
was  similar  to  her  current  one,  though  she  has 
somewhat  more  responsibility  at  Fondren,  she 
says.  Here,  unlike  at  Texas  Tech,  all  depart- 
ments report  to  her. 

Cargill,  a  diminutive,  short-haired  brunette 
from  the  small  town  of  Ruston  in  northern  Loui- 
siana, earned  a  master's  degree  in  library  science 
from  Louisiana  State  University  in  1967.  Follow- 
ing graduation,  she  accepted  a  position  in  the 
acquisitions  department  of  M.D.  Anderson 
Memorial  Library  at  the  University  of  Houston, 
and  later  moved  to  the  public  services  division 
and  the  operation  of  branch  libraries.  In  the  early 
seventies  she  relocated  to  Miami  of  Ohio  Uni- 
versity in  Oxford,  Ohio,  working  first  as  a  sci- 
ence librarian  and  then  as  head  of  acquisitions. 

It  was  a  period  of  technological  ferment  in 
library  circles,  particularly  in  Ohio,  where  the 
database  system  OCLC  (an  acronym  then  for 
Ohio  College  Library  Center)  was  getting  under 
way,  and  Miami  was  one  of  its  founding  institu- 
tions. Says  Cargill,  "Librarians  in  Ohio  were  very 
involved  in  the  development  of  OCLC  policies 
and  procedures,  so  those  were  interesting  years." 
At  Miami  she  obtained  a  second  master's  degree, 
in  higher  education.  She  returned  to  Texas  in 
1984  with  the  job  offer  in  Lubbock. 

Jennifer  Cargill  brings  to  Fondren  a  broad 
range  of  library  experience,  and  the  university  as 
well  as  the  library  stands  to  benefit  from  her 
expertise  and  her  dedication  to  high  standards. 
When  asked  what  she  found  appealing  in  the 
position  here,   Cargill   was   quick   to  respond: 


Jennifer  Cargill 


"Rice  doesn't  have  some  of  the  financial  prob- 
lems that  state-funded  universities  now  have."  In 
addition,  having  come  from  a  public-institution 
background,  she  thought  the  switch  to  a  private 
university  would  be  stimulating.  Size  was  also  an 
advantage;  Rice  is  "a  much  smaller  university 
with  a  very  high  quality  of  student  body"  and  a 
low  student/teacher  ratio.  And  finally,  Fondren's 
collection  has  a  good  reputation.  Though  not 
uniformly  excellent,  she  says  it  has  particular 
strengths,  and  its  size  is  comparable  to  those  of 
many  larger  institutions. 

Up  until  now,  Cargill  has  largely  found  herself 
assessing  the  situation  at  Fondren.  "I've  been 
spending  my  time  becoming  familiar  with  the 
activities  within  this  particular  library,"  she 
reported,  "beginning  to  identify  some  of  the 
issues,  learning  about  the  strengths  of  the  staff. 
I'll  continue  to  do  that,  of  course,  but  then  I'll 
also  be  looking  ahead  at  the  direction  in  which 
Rice  is  moving  as  a  university,  what  the  library's 
role  will  be,  and  how  the  library  will  need  to 
change  its  services  or  staffing  levels  to  fit  in  with 
the  way  that  the  university  develops.  Admit- 
tedly, some  of  that's  been  slowed  down  because 
we've  been  spending  a  lot  of  time  just  with  the 
problems  that  arise  as  a  result  of  renovation." 

When  asked  if  she  would  like  to  see  any  major 
changes,  Cargill  replied,  "I  think  we  need  to  get 
past  the  renovation  project  and  get  settled  down 
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before  we  start  moving  into  any  major  changes. 
People  have  been  Uving  with  this  renovation  for 

quite  a  while But  there  are  a  number  of  areas 

where  I  see  that  we'll  need  to  make  some 
changes." 

Cargill  believes  that  the  library  has  become  a 
priority  of  the  university,  and  this  augurs  well  for 
Fondren's  future.  Whereas  a  lot  of  university 
libraries  do  not  receive  adequate  funding  for  col- 
lection development,  this  has  not  been  the  case 
at  Fondren.  "We  have  been  supported  in  monies 
for  the  collection,"  she  said.  "That's  very  impor- 
tant right  now,  because  the  price  of  periodicals 
has  skyrocketed — We  have  not  had  to  face  the 
large  number  of  cancellations  that  other  univer- 
sities have  had  to  face.  Rice  has  been  fortunate  in 
that  the  administration  has  provided  support, 
and  we  hope  that  will  continue." 

In  spite  of  the  renovation,  Cargill  feels  still 
more  attention  must  be  given  to  the  physical 
facility.  "We  need  to  start  planning  for  addi- 
tional space,"  she  asserted.  "It  could  be  a  combi- 
nation of  additional  space  in  this  building  or 
additional  space  elsewhere  on  campus,  but  we  are 
approaching  a  space  problem.  We  will  need  addi- 
tional stack  space  and  study  areas  for  library 
patrons." 

When  asked  what  this  means  in  terms  of  col- 
lection development,  Cargill  responded,  "I 
would  hope  that  our  collection  will  continue  to 
grow  at  even  higher  levels  than  it  is  now,  but  we 
also  will  be  looking  at  the  types  of  things  we 
collect.  We're  moving  away  from  collecting  just 
the  traditional  books,  periodicals,  and  micro- 
forms. There  will  be  more  materials  available 
electronically  on  CD-ROM  [Compact  Disk — 
Read-Only  Memory],  and  we'll  be  investigating 
access  to  databases  through  the  online  cata- 
log— We  will  be  identifying  what  we  want  to 
acquire  in  these  new  formats,  and  that  will  be  an 
ongoing  concern  as  more  and  more  become 
available." 

Cargill's  many  responsibilities  are  not  limited 
to  the  administrative.  Besides  her  career  as  a 
librarian,  she  is  a  prolific  writer  on  library  topics 
and  has  an  extensive  list  of  publications  to  her 
credit.  She  is  currently  at  work  on  a  revised 
edition  of  an  earlier  book,  which  will  be  her 
sixth.  She  is  also  talking  to  a  number  of  pub- 
lishers about  potential  book  contracts,  and,  on 
top  of  that,  "I  usually  have  some  articles  or  pre- 
sentations I'm  working  on,"  she  said.  Cargill  has 
served  as  the  editor  of  two  national  periodicals, 
and  recently  she  edited  a  collection  of  articles  for 


which  she  chose  the  contributors.  Summing  up 
all  this  activity,  she  remarked  with  a  wry  smile, 
"I  have  a  tendency  to  make  too  many 
commitments." 

Cargill  fears  that  her  productivity  may  be 
somewhat  checked  in  Houston — as  compared  to 
Lubbock,  where  she  wrote  and  saw  through 
publication  three  books,  or,  for  that  matter,  as 
compared  to  Oxford,  with  a  population  of  under 
10,000 — due  to  the  far  greater  number  of  distrac- 
tions and  diversions  in  this  metropolis.  "To  relax 
in  Lubbock,"  she  explained,  "you  go  to  the  mall. 
And  I'm  not  a  compulsive  shopper." 

All  of  Cargill's  books  have  been  collaborative 
undertakings,  a  process,  she  said,  that  can  be 
both  frustrating  and  rewarding.  In  her  experience 
with  it,  each  author  is  initially  responsible  for 
drafting  certain  parts  of  the  book,  but  then  each 
reviews  and  if  necessary  rewrites  the  other's 
work.  So  there  is  total  involvement  with  the 
entire  text.  What  is  disconcerting,  says  Cargill, 
is  if  one  partner  "drops  the  ball";  hence  a  prereq- 
uisite is  knowing  a  collaborator's  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  Overall,  however,  Cargill  has  found 
the  collaborative  process  a  comfortable  one 
"because  one  of  you  will  be  able  to  frame  some- 
thing better  or  more  effectively  than  the  other 
person."  In  addition,  there  is  "a  built-in  support 
system"  plus  a  motivator:  "If  you  come  in  on 
Monday  and  see  your  collaborator,  and  you 
haven't  done  your  share  that  weekend,  there's 
real  guilt!" 

Cargill's  collaborations  have  on  occasion 
extended  into  the  realm  of  fiction.  While  at 
Miami  of  Ohio,  she  and  a  friend  wrote  "a  trashy 
murder  mystery  as  an  escape  from  writing  profes- 
sional literature."  The  manuscript  was  accepted 
for  publication,  and  only  the  last-minute  failure 
of  the  publisher  prevented  readers  from  seeing 
the  work  on  supermarket  shelves.  Cargill  con- 
fesses that  "it  would  be  interesting  to  try  fiction 
again."  In  her  spare  time  perhaps.  ^ 


RICE  QUARTZ  WATCHES 

The  Friends  of  Fondren  is  selling  quartz  watches  with 
the  graphic  owl  and  the  word  "RICE"  underneath  the 
owl.  The  watches  have  a  genuine  leather  strap. 
Deluxe  watches  are  selling  for  $59.95,  regular 
watches  for  $49.95.  For  more  information,  call  Mary 
Lou  Margrave  at  621-1266  or  the  Friends  office  at 
527-4022. 
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FONDREN  LIBRARY 
RENOVATION  DEDICATION 

A  notable  occasion  in  an  event-filled  homecom' 
ing  weekend  was  the  dedication  of  the  recent 
Fondren  Library  renovation,  which  took  place  at 
4:00  p.m.  on  Friday,  November  11.  The  theme 
chosen  for  Rice  Homecoming  1988,  "A  Tribute 
to  Fondren  Library,"  could  not  have  been  more 
appropriate.  The  stateliness  and  elegance  of  the 
remodeled  structure  elicited  expressions  of  admi- 
ration and  praise  from  students,  faculty,  staff, 
and  visitors  alike.  For  those  who  had  lived 
through  the  eighteen  months  of  construction, 
the  sense  of  relief  and  appreciation  was  especially 
heartfelt.  For  those  who  had  not  yet  seen  the 
changes,  the  transformation  was  almost  awe- 
inspiring.  A  blond  interior  has  given  way  to 
deep,  rich  mahogany;  the  new  color  scheme  of 
the  carpeting  and  walls  reflects  hues  visible 
through  the  windows  of  the  library — blue  sky, 
green  grass,  pink  stone  and  burnt-orange  tile  of 
buildings  on  campus. 

A  standing-room-only  crowd  gathered  in  the 
new  rotunda  for  the  dedication  ceremonies,  pre- 
sided over  by  Josephine  E.  Abercrombie,  chair- 
man of  the  Building  and  Grounds  Committee 
and  vice-chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
Rice  University.  In  her  opening  remarks,  Mrs. 
Abercrombie  explained  that  the  $3.7-billion 
renovation  of  Fondren  Library  began  in  1986 
with  the  conversion  from  a  card  catalog  system  to 
an  online  catalog  and  has  now  concluded  with 
the  remodeling  of  the  physical  structure — 
moving,  as  it  were,  from  the  internal  functioning 
of  the  facility  to  its  external  appearance.  Three 
representatives  of  the  architectural  firm  Ray 
Bailey  Architects,  Inc.,  and  the  contractor  H.A. 
Lott,  Inc.,  were  present  for  the  occasion,  and  all 
were  proudly  introduced  as  Rice  graduates.  Mrs. 
Abercrombie  went  on  to  thank  the  benefactors, 
as  well  as  the  Kresge  Foundation  for  its  generous 
challenge  grant  and  the  Friends  of  Fondren  for 
having  raised  close  to  $200,000,  a  sum  that  sur- 
passed the  challenge. 

Rice  University  President  George  Rupp  in  his 
statement  thanked  individual  donors  for  their 
gifts:  the  Fondren  family,  the  Cullen  Trust  for 
Higher  Education  (Cullen  Rotunda),  James  and 
Dee  Elder  (Elder  Periodical  Room),  David  and 
Eula  Wintermann  (Wintermann  Reserve  Read- 
ing Room),  and  John  H.  Wright  (Wright  Refer- 
ence Room) ,  who  traveled  the  farthest  to  attend 
the  dedication  ceremony.  President  Rupp  praised 
the  renovated  library  as  a  "more  welcoming" 


place  that  will  be  of  importance  not  only  to  the 
campus  but  to  the  city  as  a  whole.  It  is  "now 
worthy,"  he  said,  in  appearance  and  in 
functioning. 

Samuel  M.  Carrington,  Jr.,  university  librar- 
ian, gave  a  brief  history  of  Fondren  Library  in  his 
remarks.  For  the  first  thirty-seven  years  of  its 
existence,  the  library  collection  was  scattered 
across  campus.  Dr.  Carrington  said,  and  it  was 
not  until  1949  with  the  dedication  of  the  library 
building,  whose  construction  was  made  possible 
through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Ella  F.  Fondren 
and  her  children,  that  the  collection  had  a 
home.  Outfitted  with  cork  flooring  to  dampen 
noise,  a  dumbwaiter  to  transport  books,  and  a 
paging  board,  Fondren  Library  was  a  model  for 
academic  libraries  across  the  country.  Today, 
fully  equipped  with  electronic  technology  and  an 
attractive  new  interior,  Fondren  is  once  again, 
said  Dr.  Carrington,  "a  model  worthy  of 
imitation." 


Josephine  Abercrombie  addressing  crowd  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Fondren  Library  renovation. 

Student  Association  President  Andy  Karsner 
and  Graduate  Student  Association  President 
Susan  Hult  were  present  onbehalf  of  the  student 
body.  Both  were  grateful  for  the  improved  study 
environment  of  their  "second  home,"  and  Ms. 
Hult  expressed  her  conviction  that  the  new  facil- 
ity would  help  attract  qualified  graduate  students 
from  around  the  country  to  Rice. 

J.D.  "Bucky"  AUshouse,  president  of  the 
Association  of  Rice  Alumni,  and  Edgar  O.  Lov- 
ett  II,  president  of  the  Friends  of  Fondren, 
expressed  their  pride  in  the  magnificent  setting, 
which,  said  Lovett,  "caters  to  enduring  aspira- 
tions." Closing  remarks  were  made  by  Mrs. 
Abercrombie,  and  the  crowd  adjourned  to  the 
Martha  W.  and  H.  Malcolm  Lovett  Lounge  for  a 
reception. 
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FRIENDS  OF  FONDREN 
AWARDS  CEREMONY 


The  Friends  of  Fondren  and  Rice  Engineering 
Alumni  Members  annual  brunch  and  awards  cer- 
emony was  held  Saturday,  November  12,  from 
9:00  to  10:00  a.m.,  in  the  Alice  Pratt  Brown 
Library  of  Fondren  Library.  Recipients  of  the 
1988  Friends  of  Fondren  Library  Award  were 
John  T.  and  Betty  Cabaniss,  who  were  honored 
for  distinguished  service  and  contributions  to 
Fondren  Library  and  Rice  University.  Twelve 
books  (listed  below)  in  the  fields  of  architecture 
and  history  have  been  donated  to  Fondren 
Library  in  the  Cabanisses'  name,  and  their  name 
has  been  added  to  a  permanent  plaque  in  the 
Sarah  Lane  Lounge  bearing  the  names  of  past 
honorees. 

In  his  introduction  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cabaniss, 
Edgar  O.  Lovett  II,  president  of  the  Friends  board 
of  directors,  gave  the  following  history  of  their 
involvement  with  Rice  University.  While  an 
undergraduate  at  Rice,  John  actively  participated 
in  student  affairs.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Hans- 
zen  College  cabinet,  was  a  senior  adviser,  and 
received  the  Hanszen  College  Service  Award  at 
commencement.  He  was  also  president  and  trea- 
surer of  the  Rally  Club,  participated  in  intramu- 
ral sports,  and,  in  his  junior  year,  won  the  Farb, 
Miller  &  Beerman  Scholarship  in  Accounting. 
He  was  on  the  Dean's  List  and,  after  graduating 
in  1963  with  a  B.A.  in  business  administration, 
went  on  to  law  school  at  the  University  of  Texas. 
Upon  completion  of  his  law  degree,  John  was 
chosen  for  the  coveted  position  of  law  clerk  to 
Chief  Judge  John  R.  Brown  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  which  he  held  for  a 
year.  In  1967  he  joined  the  law  firm  of  Andrews 
&  Kurth  in  Houston,  where  he  has  been  a  part- 
ner since  1975. 

The  Cabanisses  have  been  strong  champions 
of  Fondren  Library,  said  Lovett.  John  has  been 
an  active  participant  on  the  Friends  board  in 
many  capacities,  including  serving  as  treasurer 
from  1978  to  1981  and  as  president  from  1983  to 
1984.  Betty  served  as  a  board  member  from  1985 
to  1986.  Both  have  worked  diligently  on  the 
Fondren  Saturday  Night  benefit,  which  raises 
money  for  the  Friends'  Endowment  Fund.  Lovett 
concluded  by  saying  that  the  Cabanisses' 
involvement  has  been  distinguished  by  dedica- 
tion and  genuine  enthusiasm  for  the  Friends' 
programs. 


Betty  and  John  Cabaniss,  recipients  of  the  1988  Friends  of 
Fondren  Library  Award. 

HONOR  BOOKS 

The  Byzantine  Revival,  780-842, 

by  Warren  Treadgold 
Charleston:  Antebellum  Architecture  and 

Civic  Destiny, 

by  Kenneth  Severens 
Colonial  Design  in  the  New  World, 

by  David  Larkin,  June  Sprigg, 

and  James  Johnson 
Contemporary  History:  Practice  and  Method, 

edited  by  Anthony  Seldon 
Cultural  History,  Betiveen  Practices  and 

Representations, 

by  Roger  Chartier 
The  French  Revolution  and  Enlightenment 

in  England,  1789-1832, 

by  Seamus  Deane 
Highbrow fLoivhroiv:  The  Emergence  of  Cultural 

Hierarchy  in  America, 

by  Lawrence  W.  Levine 
The  History  of  Postmodern  Architecture, 

by  Heinrich  Klotz 
The  Invention  of  George  Washington, 

by  Paul  K.  Longmore 
The  Last  Lion,  Winston  Spencer  Churchill 

Alone,  1932-1940, 

by  William  Manchester 
Rothschild,  A  Story  of  Wealth  and  Power, 

by  Derek  Wilson 
Washington's  Audacious  State  Capitol  and 

Its  Builders, 

by  Norman  J.  Johnston 
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THANK  YOU,  JOE! 

by  George  Williams 

Fondren  Library  has  one  of  the  most  extensive 
collections  of  ornithological  literature  in  Texas. 
And  now,  through  a  curiously  indirect  route,  the 
collection  is  being  considerably  augmented.  The 
late  Joseph  M.  Heiser,  Jr.,  who  died  February  25, 
1987,  at  age  89,  is  responsible. 

Joe  Heiser,  as  everyone  called  him,  was  an 
environmentalist  and  conservationist  even 
before  those  words  appeared  in  any  dictionary. 
That  was  almost  seventy  years  ago,  at  a  time 
when  a  booming  Texas  was  frantically  engaged  in 
exploiting  the  environment,  not  conserving  it. 
From  almost  the  day  he  returned  from  two  years 
in  France  with  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force  in  World  War  I,  Joe  became  one  of  the 
most  active  environmentalists-conservationists 
in  the  histor>'  of  the  state,  and  possibly  the  great- 
est of  them. 

Early  in  the  1920s  he  started  a  nationwide 
letter-writing  drive  to  save  the  American  Holly 
tree,  which  was  then  being  cut  and  gathered 
commercially  in  enormous  quantities  for  Christ- 
mas decorations,  and  was  already  becoming  an 
"endangered  species"  when  that  term  was 
unknown.  As  a  result  of  the  movement  Joe 
started,  laws  were  passed  to  protect  the  holly, 
and  it  has  made  a  good  comeback.  Whenever  I 
see  one  ot  these  tall  trees  in  the  forest,  a  little 
voice  within  me  murmurs,  "Thank  you,  Joe!" 

The  next  project  that  Joe  undertook,  in  1923, 
was  to  organize  the  Houston  Outdoor  Nature 
Club,  the  first  environmental  organization  in 
Texas  and  the  model  and  mother  club  for  many 
others  that  were  formed  later  throughout  the 
state.  The  Houston  club  still  survives,  with  hun- 
dreds of  members. 

Very  shrewdly,  just  to  attract  public  attention 
to  the  native  birds  of  Texas,  Joe  started  a  move- 
ment to  have  Texas  adopt  an  official  state  bird, 
and  engineered  a  contest  among  Texans  to 
choose  that  bird.  Joe's  way  was  (as  he  told  me)  to 
start  an  agitation  for  some  conservationist  cause, 
get  a  large  organization  or  well-known  public 
figures  interested,  and  then  let  them  push  the 
cause,  with  himself  supplying  zeal  and  informa- 
tion from  behind  the  scenes.  "They  like  to  get 
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George  Williams  is  Professor  Emeritus  of  English  at  Rice 
University.  Amonghis  books  is  one  on  the  evolution  of  bird 
migration. 


Joe  Heiser  strolling  through  the  Little  Thicket  Sanctuary,  as 
pictured  on  the  cover  of  Texaco  Topics  in  1966. 

the  credit,"  he  said  with  good-natured  cynicism, 
"and  I  like  to  get  results."  The  outcome  in  this 
case  was  the  designation  of  the  Mockingbird  as 
the  State  Bird  of  Texas  and,  more  important,  a 
growing  awareness  on  the  part  of  Texans  of 
native  bird  life. 

Early  in  this  century,  feather  hunters  supplying 
feathers  for  women's  hats  had  exterminated  the 
Roseate  Spoonbill,  a  large  and  sensationally 
beautiful  wading  bird,  from  the  entire  Texas 
coast.  In  the  late  1920s,  however,  Joe  discovered 
six  of  the  birds  breeding  on  remote  little  Vingt- 
et-une  (pronounced  "van-toon")  Island  on  the 
far  side  of  Galveston  Bay.  Immediately  he  pulled 
strings  and  managed  to  get  the  island  made  into  a 
bird  sanctuary.  Under  protection  (and  with  the 
additional  protection  of  recently  enacted  federal 
laws)  the  Vingt-et-une  spoonbills  throve,  and 
their  descendants  spread  out  to  colonize  the 
entire  Galveston  Bay  area  and  the  upper  Texas 
coast.  Today  this  stunning  bird  is  commonly 
found  in  the  area.  Whenever  I  see  one,  a  small 
voice  inside  me  says,  "Thank  you,  Joe!" 

Meanwhile,  Joe  had  helped  organize  the  Texas 
Federation  of  Nature  Clubs,  the  first  statewide 
coalition    of    such    groups,    whose    objectives 
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included  "establishment  of  state  or  national 
parks  in  the  Big  Bend,  the  Rio  Grande  Valley, 
and  the  Big  Thicket,"  as  well  as  "reasonable, 
practical  control  of  oil  exploration  in  rivers, 
bays,  and  gulf  waters  to  prevent  destruction  or 
damage  to  wildlife."  Whenever  I  enter  one  of 
those  parks  today,  or  read  about  antipollution 
regulations  for  oil  drilling,  a  voice  within  me 
says,  "Thank  you,  Joe!" 

As  one  of  the  founders  and  original  governors 
of  the  now  powerful  national  Nature  Conser- 
vancy, Joe  received  the  conservancy's  highest 
award  in  1985  for  his  contribution  to  saving 
"more  than  two  million  acres  of  America's  most 
unique  and  significant  lands"  from  commercial 
exploitation.  For  this  work  many  thousands  of 
Americans  living  and  unborn  can  say,  "Thank 
you,  Joe!" 

For  forty  years  Joe  was  an  accountant  and  audi- 
tor for  the  Texas  Company  in  Houston.  This  job 
would  never  have  made  him  rich.  But  during  his 
lunch  hour  downtown  he  would  go  regularly  to  a 
broker's  office  and  play  the  stock  market.  He 
regarded  this  as  an  amusing  avocation,  like  play- 
ing the  slot  machines  in  Las  Vegas,  and  he  often 
laughed  at  himself  for  his  weakness.  Neverthe- 
less, he  was  not  kidding  himself:  shrewd  mind 
that  he  was,  he  made  a  fortune  from  his  "gam- 
bling." Moreover,  his  family,  having  lived  in 
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Bookplate  that  will  appear  in  books  given  in  Joe  Heiser's  name. 
The  drawing  shows  a  Roseate  Spoonbill,  a  species  that  Joe  was 
instrumental  in  saving  along  the  upper  Texas  coast. 


Houston  from  before  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury, had  acquired  a  good  deal  of  Houston  land  at 
cheap  prices — and  sold  it  in  the  1960s  and  1970s 
for  fabulous  sums.  Yet  Joe  never  left  his  job  at 
Texaco,  or  bought  a  fancy  new  car,  or  moved 
from  the  quiet  house  on  Kipling  Street  where  he 
had  lived  for  fifty  years. 

In  1950  he  bought  with  his  own  money  450 
acres  of  a  wild  forested  area  in  the  San  Jacinto 
River  bottom,  near  Evergreen,  to  establish  a  wil- 
derness sanctuary  where  typical  East  Texas  na- 
ture forms  could  be  preserved  in  their  primal 
state.  Later  on,  he  added  more  acreage,  until  the 
area  consisted  of  630  acres.  He  named  the  place 
the  Little  Thicket,  and  it  is  still  called  that. 

He  sold  the  sanctuary  to  the  Outdoor  Nature 
Club  for  the  same  price  he  paid  for  it.  (He  told 
me  that  the  club  would  cherish  the  place  more  if 
it  had  to  collect  funds  to  buy  it.)  But  he  set  up  an 
endowment  fund  that  would  pay  for  county 
assessments,  insurance,  maintenance  of  fences 
and  facilities,  etc.  Today,  the  essentially  wilder- 
ness character  of  the  Little  Thicket  Nature  Sanc- 
tuary attracts  botanists,  ornithologists, 
biologists,  herpetologists,  entomologists,  nature- 
study  and  biology  classes  from  schools  and  col- 
leges, and  "just  plain  nature  lovers."  The 
hundreds  who  visit  the  place  every  year  must 
assuredly  say,  in  each  of  their  hearts,  "Thank 
you, Joe!" 

Joe  knew  more  about  nature  than  any  other 
person  I  have  ever  met.  He  could  name,  and  give 
some  interesting  information  about,  the  most 
insignificant  little  wild  plant;  he  could  recognize 
dozens  of  bird  species  by  their  songs  and  call 
notes  alone,  heard  far  away  through  thick  forest; 
he  knew  all  the  reptiles  and  amphibians  of  this 
region;  and  he  knew  their  habits  and  their  living 
relationships  to  one  another. 

I  first  met  Joe  in  1932.  His  was  the  only  name 
from  Houston  that  I  could  find  in  the  member- 
ship roster  of  the  American  Ornithologists' 
Union.  So  I  called  him  up,  found  him  cordial 
and  enthusiastic,  and  went  to  see  him.  Soon 
afterward,  he  and  I  (along  with,  as  a  rule,  some 
friend  of  his  or  mine)  were  making  regular  field 
trips  to  find  out  about  bird  life  along  the  Texas 
coast,  all  the  way  from  Rockport  to  High  Island, 
and  inland  on  the  coastal  plain.  This  went  on  for 
twenty  years.  We  were  the  first  consistent 
observers  and  record  keepers  in  this 
extraordinarily  rich  ornithological  area.  As  a 
result  of  our  observations,  most  of  what  had  been 
written  previously  about  birds  of  the  area  had  to 
be  rewritten. 
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Joe  was  a  better  field  man  than  I.  Not  only  did 
he  have  an  acute  ear  to  recognize  bird  sounds,  but 
he  himself  could  imitate  these  sounds.  I  have 
heard  him  call  birds  out  of  the  woods  and  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  him,  and  once  I  saw  a  bird 
that  he  had  called  alight  on  his  outstretched 
hand.  And  it  was  not  birds  only.  I  have  seen  him 
stand  on  the  edge  of  a  small  lake  in  the  Little 
Thicket  and  call  catfish  out  of  the  water.  They 
would  push  themselves  clear  up  on  the  sand  at  his 
feet  and  gobble  bread  from  his  hand. 

He  never  attended  college  (relatively  few 
Americans  did  so  in  his  youth) ,  but  he  was  one  of 
the  best-educated  men  I  have  ever  known.  He 
could  talk  with  authority  and  discernment  not 
only  about  nature  but  also  about  history,  eco- 
nomics, politics,  and  science.  A  visit  with  few 
college  professors  could  have  been  more  reward- 
ing than  an  hour's  talk  with  Joe. 

He  was  not  a  solemn,  serious  man — quite  the 
contrary.  He  had  a  rollicking  sense  of  humor, 
liked  to  make  wisecracks  (often  with  himself  as 
the  target),  and  dearly  loved  to  tell  corny  jokes. 
When  he  came  to  my  home  for  a  visit,  he  would 
never  knock  or  ring  the  bell,  but  would  stand  at 
the  door  and  shout  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "Any- 
body home?"  He  had  many  old-fashioned  expres- 
sions he  liked  to  use,  such  as  always  referring. 


with  kindly  euphemism,  to  mentally  retarded 
people  as  "afflicted,"  and  often  exclaiming  when 
he  encountered  a  big  truck  on  the  highway,  "I 
don't  want  to  try  conclusions  with  that  thing!" 

In  a  beautifully  worded  paragraph  of  his  last 
will  and  testament,  he  leaves  "To  my  longtime 
friend  and  kindred  spirit  George  G.  Williams, 
the  sum  of  One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00) 
cash,  in  remembrance  of  satisfying  days  afield 
and  productive  shared  interests  in  nature,  both 
human  and  wild,  and  shared  civic  concerns,  sym- 
pathetic philosophies,  and  a  lively  and  stimulat- 
ing sense  of  humor." 

I  think  Joe  would  be  most  pleased  if  he  could 
know  (and  perhaps  he  does  know)  that  I  am 
accepting  that  One  Thousand  Dollars  and  using 
it  to  buy  nature  books  for  Fondren  Library.  In 
each  will  be  a  bookplate  identifying  the  book  as  a 
gift  from  Joe.  The  books  will  doubtless  be  avail- 
able here  for  centuries  to  those  who  still  share 
Joe's  concern  for  wild  nature.  I  like  to  think  of  all 
those  people  in  the  future  who  will  consult  these 
books,  will  notice  the  bookplate,  and  will  whis- 
per to  themselves,  "Thank  you,  Joe!"  ^ 


The  author  wishes  [o  thank  Ralph  C.  Byle  for  furnishing  the 
photograph  of  Joe  that  accompanies  this  article  and  for  supplying 
sources  of  information  about  Joe. 
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1988  -  1989 

Sunday,  February  5  SCHUBERTIAD  A  nineteenth-century  musical  event 
featuring  performances  by  students  of  the  Shepherd  School  of  Music. 
Farnsworth  Pavilion,  Ley  Student  Center,  3:00  p.m. 

Saturday,  March  18  FONDREN  SATURDAY  NIGHT  IX  Party  and  auction 
to  benefit  Fondren  Library.  RMC,  7:00  p.m. 

Tuesday,  April  25  PREVIEW  OF  STUDENT  ART  EXHIBITION  spon- 
sored by  the  Friends  and  the  Arts  Committee  of  the  Association  of  Alumni. 
Sewall  Gallery,  Rice  University,  7:00  to  9:00  p.m. 

Wednesday,  May  10  CHILDREN'S  BOOKS  Mary  Ellyn  Voden,  Director 
of  Education,  Children's  Museum.  Annual  Meeting.  Farnsworth  Pavilion,  Ley 
Student  Center,  7:30  p.m. 
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BLACKWELL'S,  THE  COMPLEAT 
BOOKSELLER 

by  Cory  Masiak 

As  reported  by  Ernest  and  Betty  Charles 

A  tale — quite  possibly  apocryphal — circulates 
concerning  the  original  Blackwell's  bookshop, 
founded  in  1879  to  serve  the  academic  commu- 
nity of  Oxford,  England.  Within  a  year  of  open- 
ing, the  story  goes,  business  was  so  successful  that 
Benjamin  Henry  Blackwell  hired  an  apprentice 
to  help  him  keep  stock.  However,  the  shop  was 
so  filled  with  books  and  so  tiny — only  twelve  feet 
square — that  it  could  not  accommodate  more 
than  two  persons  at  any  time,  thus  forcing  the 
apprentice  to  step  into  the  street  whenever  a 
customer  entered.  Fiction  or  no,  the  anecdote 
points  up  several  things  about  Blackwell's  that 
still  hold  true  more  than  a  century  later:  it  carries 
on  a  brisk  trade  in  books,  and  it  strives  to  satisfy 
customers. 

Today  Blackwell's  serves  the  international 
academic  community  as  a  distributer  and  supplier 
of  British  and  European  books  and  journals.  Fon- 
dren  Library  is  one  of  approximately  15,000  aca- 
demic and  research  libraries  worldwide  that  avail 
themselves  of  at  least  a  portion  of  its  comprehen- 
sive range  of  services.  Blackwell's  associate  com- 
pany, Blackwell  North  America  (BNA),  with 
headquarters  in  Blackwood,  New  Jersey,  offers  a 
similar  set  of  services  for  American  and  Cana- 
dian imprints. 

This  past  summer,  Betty  Charles,  director  of 
the  Friends  of  Fondren  Library,  and  her  husband, 
Ernest,  paid  a  visit  to  Blackwell's  in  Oxford, 
where  they  spoke  with  marketing  manager  Chris 
Tyzack.  Tyzack  described  Blackwell's  role  as 
intermediary  more  fully:  "Think  of  us  as  a  mid- 
dleman between  the  publisher  and  the  user. 
Libraries  don't  deal  directly  with  each 
publisher — all  the  administrative  and  account- 
ing problems,  the  different  procedures.  The  mid- 
dleman acts  as  a  funnel.  Every  library  has 
different  requirements,  and  every  publisher  has 
different  requirements.  We  take  all  these 
extraordinary  library  requirements  and  filter 
them  into  a  form  that  publishers  can  understand, 
and  we  take  all  the  publisher  responses  and  trans- 
late them  into  a  form  that  the  library  can 
understand." 

All  told,  Fondren  Library  uses  seven  major 
book  distributors,  or  vendors,  to  varying  degrees, 
with  a  sizable  portion  of  its  business  going  to 
Blackwell's  and  BNA.  In  addition,  the  library 


deals  with  hundreds  of  publishers  independently 
of  middlemen,  in  spite  of  the  increased  adminis- 
trative complexity  that  such  variety  entails, 
because,  for  whatever  reason,  some  presses  sim- 
ply refuse  to  work  through  distributors.  A  brief 
explanation  of  the  various  methods  of  ordering 
books  may  help  to  clarify  vendor  operations  and 
library  acquisitions.  A  library  may  establish  an 
approval  plan  with  a  vendor,  an  arrangement  by 
which  all  books  in  a  particular  subject  area  are 
automatically  sent  by  the  vendor  to  the  library 
upon  publication.  Final  acceptance  of  the  books 
is  contingent  on  the  library's  approval.  A  British 
book  approval  plan  has  been  set  up  between  Fon- 
dren Library  and  Blackwell's,  so  that  all  British 


The  original  Blackwell's  bookshop,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 

books  purchased  on  approval  come  through  the 
Oxford  distributor.  A  firm  order,  by  contrast,  is 
the  request  for  specific,  individual  titles — as  one 
would  order  single  items  from  a  catalog.  Fondren 
has  both  firm-order  and  approval  accounts  with 
Blackwell  North  America. 

Blackwell's  has  on  file  as  sources  of  supply 
about  88,000  publisher  addresses  (some  of  which 
may  be  multiple  addresses),  ranging  from  the 
corporate  giant  to  the  small,  esoteric  press.  Each 
of  these  publishers  works  in  a  different  way. 
Tyzack  believes  that  one  of  the  pleasures  of  his 
business  is  the  fact  that  many  publishing  firms  are 
run  by  "book  people,"  individuals  who  simply 
love  to  produce  books  and  for  whom  the  logistics 
of  distribution  and  finance  are  secondary.  But 
while  he  concedes  this  may  be  delightful  to  the 
bibliophilic  publisher,  "it's  a  nightmare  when 
you're  trying  to  get  books  from  them." 
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Blackwell's  conducts  business  in  88  currencies 
in  approximately  120  countries,  including  Mon- 
golia, where  it  has  one  library  customer.  Materi- 
als it  handles  encompass  the  "straightforward 
academic  monograph"  as  well  as  the  "obscure 
twenty-five-pence  pamphlet"  or  the  rare 
handprinted  book  of  poetry  produced  in  a  garage. 
Large  as  it  is,  Blackwell's  remains  a  private, 
family-owned  business,  with  the  fourth  genera- 
tion of  Blackwells  now  actively  involved  in  the 
management  of  the  company.  Unlike  their  great- 
grandfather, however,  members  of  the  family  no 
longer  reside  above  the  original  shop  at  50  Broad 
Street — a  once  venerable  English  tradition — for 
the  space  has  long  since  been  converted  to  office 
use. 

In  England  alone  there  are  about  400,000 
books  in  print,  says  Tyzack,  all  in  a  constant  state 
of  flux — going  in  and  out  of  print,  being 
reprinted,  their  prices  changing.  As  he 
explained,  a  good  deal  of  activity  is  required 
simply  to  maintain  current  information  on  all  the 
titles.  Blackwell's  bookshop  on  Broad  Street, 
also  in  effect  its  warehouse,  has  a  stock  of  more 
than  200,000  titles,  most  in  multiple  copies.  It 
serves  the  walk-in  patron  as  well  as  the  library 
customer  half  a  world  away.  A  room  in  the  shop 
at  one  time  bore  the  distinction  of  being  the 
single  largest  book  salesroom  anywhere  in  the 
world,  with  nearly  four  and  a  half  miles  of  shelv- 
ing. (That  record  has  since  been  surpassed.) 
Seeking  a  comparison  for  the  volume  and  variety 
of  Blackwell's  stock,  Tyzack  finally  drew  an  anal- 
ogy to  the  automobile  spare-parts  business  with 
its  tremendous  inventory  of  minute  hardware — 
screws,  bolts,  nuts,  washers.  Curiously,  Black- 
well's stock  control  is  one  of  the  few  operations 
that  is  not  yet  computerized.  Systems  now  avail- 
able, reports  Tyzack,  would  require  too  much 
time  at  the  checkout  for  customers  buying  large 
quantities  of  books,  so  the  company  is  waiting  for 
the  development  of  a  bar-code  system  for  books, 
a  much  quicker  means  of  processing  sales. 

Blackwell's  likewise  ranks  as  one  of  the  largest 
suppliers  of  journals  worldwide,  although  this 
operation  is  essentially  a  clerical  one,  maintains 
Tyzack.  Transactions  are  carried  out  entirely  on 
computer  without  any  handling  of  materials  on 
the  premises;  journal  publishers  themselves  are 
responsible  for  shipping  the  journals. 

Though  it  specializes  in  the  supply  of  current 
books  and  journals,  Blackwell's  also  has  a  rare- 
books  department,  appropriately  housed  in  a 
fourteenth-century  manor  in  the  village  of 
Fyfield,  eight  miles  outside  of  Oxford.  Tyzack 


Fy  field  Manor,  the  home  of  Blackwell's  Rare  Books. 


admitted  that  Blackwell's  does  not  like  to  sell  an 
antiquarian  item  to  libraries  for  the  simple  reason 
that  dealers  "never,  ever  see  it  again."  By  con- 
trast, the  sale  of  a  rare  book  to  an  individual 
generally  means  that  in  seven  years'  time  on 
average  the  item  will  be  back  in  the  marketplace. 
The  owner  may  need  the  money,  become  inter- 
ested in  another  subject,  or  grow  bored  with  the 
book,  theorizes  Tyzack,  so  it  is  more  likely  to 
remain  in  circulation  if  in  private  hands. 

According  to  Tyzack,  the  book-supply  busi- 
ness has  grown  more  competitive  over  the  past 
few  years,  as  library  acquisition  budgets  have 
remained  stable  or  shrunk  and  as  book  and  jour- 
nal costs  have  risen.  In  North  America  alone,  he 
says,  there  are  ten  to  twelve  large  or  medium-size 
suppliers  and  many  small,  local  suppliers.  The 
latter,  because  they  tend  to  be  more  flexible  and 
personal,  are  often  able  to  provide  services  the 
big  companies  cannot  offer,  and  the  result  is  to 
fragment  further  a  diminishing  pie. 

Academic  libraries  in  the  United  States,  far 
more  numerous  than  in  Britain  because  of  the 
greater  number  of  universities,  constitute  a  major 
segment  of  Blackwell's  business.  Tyzack  esti- 
mates that  the  total  book  budget  of  academic 
libraries  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  less  than  that 
of  the  University  of  California  system  alone.  But 
while  British  academic  business  comprises  a  mere 
fraction  of  Blackwell's  overall  trade,  Oxford  Uni- 
versity remains  its  single  largest  customer. 

Tyzack  admits  that  due  to  "the  inexorable  law 
of  economics,"  individual  business  is  no  longer  as 
significant  a  part  of  Blackwell's  activity  as  it  once 
was.  Individual  accounts  are  simply  more  expen- 
sive to  service,  and  the  supplier  is  often  likely  to 
lose  money  on  a  transaction.  "It's  curious,"  says 
Tyzack.  "People  will  ask  their  bookseller  to  do 
things  that  they  would  never  ask  of  any  other 
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shop  they  go  into.  With  the  bookseller,  it's  not 
supposed  to  be  a  commercial  relationship." 

In  spite  of  its  large  size,  Blackwell's  prides  itself 
on  the  personal  service  it  provides  customers. 
There  was  some  concern  that  when  automation 
was  introduced  the  personal  touch  would  be  lost. 
To  prevent  this,  Blackwell's  organized  its 
employees  into  small,  specialized  teams,  each 
team  being  responsible  for  customers  in  a  particu- 
lar part  of  the  world.  Explains  Tyzack,  "All  the 
American  libraries  are  looked  after  by  the  same 
small  team  of  people  who  only  look  after  Ameri- 
can libraries.  The  Australian  libraries  are  looked 
after  by  another  group,  and  so  on."  This  may  not 
be  the  most  cost-effective  method  of  running  the 
business,  he  admits,  but  it  allows  team  members 
to  become  familiar  with  the  peculiarities  and 
idiosyncrasies  ot  the  libraries  they  are  responsible 
for.  In  addition,  he  says,  it  builds  commitment 
and  a  sense  of  identification  on  the  part  of  the 
staff,  for  employees  consider  certain  libraries 
"their  customers." 


The  Solar  in  Fyfield  Manor,  with  its  juxtaposition  of  the 
fourteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 


Processing  book  orders  at  Blackwell's. 


Rather  than  spend  heavily  on  advertising  and 
promotional  materials,  Blackwell's  prefers  to 
send  customer-service  representatives  into  the 
libraries  to  talk  to  librarians,  again  emphasizing 
personal  interaction.  Tyzack  himself  was  shortly 
to  leave  for  Australia,  and  he  would  be  accompa- 
nied by  the  supervisor  of  the  Australian  orders 
section.  "It  costs  money,"  he  says,  "but  we  think 
it's  a  really  worthwhile  investment,  because  it 
builds  up  trust  in  the  relationship — a  critical  part 
of  the  business." 

Another  reason  that  Tyzack  considers  the 
effort  to  personalize  services  a  reasonable  market- 
ing strategy  is  because  it  means  "you  can  hold 
your  customers  in  the  bad  times  as  well  as  in  the 
good  times."  "And  if  you  make  a  mistake,"  he 
continues,  "which  we  will,  there's  more  toler- 
ance and  understanding."  The  company's  biggest 
blunder,  still  referred  to  as  "the  great  catastro- 
phe," occurred  about  six  years  ago.  A  vast  con- 
signment of  books  intended  for  South  Australia 
was  instead  shipped  to  South  Africa  because  an 
employee  misread  "S.A."  Large-scale  mistakes  of 
this  nature  are  rare  at  Blackwell's.  The  error  rate, 
says  Tyzack,  is  approximately  .2  percent,  while 
that  of  the  publishers  it  deals  with  can  run  as  high 
as  three  to  four  percent. 

After  nearly  two  decades  with  Blackwell's, 
Tyzack  summed  up  his  own  feelings  about  the 
book  trade  this  way:  "It's  got  a  lot  of  complexity, 
a  lot  of  fascination  about  it.  It's  much  more  fun 
than  working  with  baked  beans,  shoes,  or  some- 
thing like  that."  Benjamin  Henry  Blackwell 
would  no  doubt  have  echoed  that  sentiment.  ^ 


Photographs  by  Betty  Charles. 
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THE  FRIENDS  OF  FONDREN  ANNUAL  BRUNCH  AND 
AWARDS  CEREMONY 

November  12,  1988 
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THE  FRIENDS  OF 
FONDREN  LIBRARY 

September  1,  1988— 
November  30,  1988 

Sponsors 

Jack  Edward  Burkett 
Dr.  Virginia  A.  Clark 
Michael  &  Dana  Padgett 
Mr.  &Mrs.  Michael  S.  Thorne 

Contributors 

Dr.  Dorothy  Z.  Baker 

John  Dennis  Brown 

N.L.  Cleaver 

Suzanne  Decker 

Myron  David  Dirks 

Anna  S.  Doneson 

Anne  Estrada 

Kay  A.  Flowers 

Irene  Hanna 

Theodore  J.  Haywood,  M.D. 

Fred  E.  Muncey 

Scott  A.  Niblack 

Thomas  G.  Rogers 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  H.  Savit 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Scott 

Douglass  H.  Smith 

Scott  Solomon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  Sorrell 

Deborah  L.  Taylor 

Ms.  Patricia  S.  Valuikas 

Donors 

Claire  W.  Anderson 

Mr.  &Mrs.  Michael  C.  Barela 

Austin  Bay 

Sarah  J.  Brockus 

C.  Robert  Bunch 

Ms.  Christina  D.  Carroll 

Paul  A.  Castanon 

Robert  G.  Chadwick,  Jr. 

James  I-Chen  Chang 

Mr.  &Mrs.  Harry  J.  Chavanne 

Mr.  &Mrs.  Blake  Eskew 

Eugene  M.  Forsythe,  Jr. 

James  A.  Galbraith 

Chris  D.  Garringer 

Sandra  S.  &  H.  Lee  Godfrey 

Laura  Graglia 

W.  Carey  Hanly 

Russell  L.  Harris 

Carolyn  L.  Jacobs 

Dr.  Cynthia  J.  Johnson 

James  H.  Laurie 


Mr.  &Mrs.J.P.  LauxlII 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  W.  McDaniel 

Thomas  G.  Merrill 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Monroe,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  Moran 

T.W.  Riddle 

Stephen  J.  Rossi 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gary  A.  Sitton 

Kevin  J.  Strickland 

Ms.  Suzanne  Thomas 

Sid  Victory 

Robert  &  Kathryn  Simpson  Vidal 

Ms.  Peggy  M.  Walton 

Thomas  R.  Webb 

Ms.  Lynn  Weekes 

Charles  M.  West 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  R.  Whitmore 

Kathleen  M.  Williamson 

Graduating  Students 

Scott  Corron 

In  addition,  the  folbiving  have  upgraded  their 
membership  in  the  Friends. 

Linda  Becerra 

Elizabeth  S.  Boyce 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  K.  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Burge 

Mr.  &Mrs.  Wen  S.  Chang 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roy  D.  Demme 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Fay 

Mrs.  Harry  A.  Gibbon 

Prof.  &  Mrs.  William  E.  Gordon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  R.  Henderson 

Drs.  Marian  &Janett  Hillar 

Mr.  &Mrs.  CM.  Hudspeth 

Mr.  &Mrs.  A.L.  Jensen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Johnston 

Mrs.  Anne  L.  Joplin 

Joe  &  Amelia  Komfeld 

Louise  Loose  Levy 

Jefferson  S.  Lewis 

Walter  E.  Liljestrand 

Larry  &  Mary  Mclntire 

RobertH.  McNeely,  M.D. 

Richard  Prinz 

Fred  D.  Richmond 

Elizabeth  B.  Summers 

James  T.  Wagoner 

Mr.  Gordon  Weisser 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Wendt  III 


The  Friends  ofFondren  Library  is  most  grate- 
ful to  these  new  Friends  for  their  interest  and 
to  the  Friends  of  longer  standing  for  their 
support  and  for  renewing  their  commitments. 
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GIFTS  TO 
FONDREN  LIBRARY 

September  1,  1988— 
November  30,  1988 

The  Friends  sponsors  a  gifts  and  memori- 
als program  for  Fondren  Library  that  pro- 
vides its  members  and  the  community  at 
large  with  a  way  to  remember  or  honor 
friends  and  relatives.  It  also  provides  Fon- 
dren the  means  to  acquire  books  and  col- 
lections beyond  the  reach  of  its  regular 
budget.  All  gifts  to  Fondren  through  the 
Friends'  gift  program  complement  the 
library's  university  subsidy. 

Funds  donated  through  the  Friends  are 
acknowledged  by  the  library  to  the  donor 
and  to  whomever  the  donor  indicates. 
Gifts  can  be  designated  in  honor  or  mem- 
ory of  someone  or  on  the  occasion  of  some 
signal  event  such  as  birthdays,  graduation, 
or  promotion.  Bookplates  are  placed  in 
volumes  before  they  become  part  of  the 
library's  permanent  collection. 

For  more  information  about  the 
Friends'  gift  program,  you  may  call  Gifts 
and  Memorials  or  the  Friends'  office  (527- 
4022).  Gifts  may  be  sent  to  Friends  of 
Fondren,  Rice  University,  P.O.  Box 
1892,  Houston,  Texas  7725 1 ;  they  qualify 
as  charitable  donations. 

The  Friends  and  Fondren  Library  grate- 
fully acknowledge  the  following  gifts, 
donations  to  the  Friends'  fund,  and  dona- 
tions of  periodicals  and  other  materials  to 
Fondren.  All  gifts  enhance  the  quality  of 
the  library's  collections  and  enable  Fon- 
dren Library  to  serve  more  fully  an  ever- 
expanding  university  and  Houston 
community. 

GIFTS  IN  KIND 

Gifts  of  books,  journals,  manuscripts, 
recordings,  and  videotapes  were  received 
from: 

Professor  Robert  G.  Crawford 
Friends  of  Fondren  Library, 

Board  of  Directors 
Professor  Dr.  Renate  Knoll 
John  C.  Kohl 
Lamar  University 
Carl  V.  Patton 

Gifts  in  honor  of/given  by 

MR.  &  MRS.  JOHN  T. 
CABANISS, 

by  Friends  of  Fondren  Library,  Board 
of  Directors,  on  the  occasion  of  their 
being  named  recipients  of  the  1988 
Friends  of  Fondren  Library  Award 


DR.  GILBERT  H. 
CUTHBERTSON, 

by  Friends  of  Fondren  Library,  Board 
of  Directors,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
lecture,  October  3,  1988 

OLA  Z.&  KENNETH 
M.  MOORE,  JR., 

by  the  Fondren  Library  staff,  for 
dedicated  service  to  Fondren  Library 

Gifts  in  memory  of/given  by 

DR.  LEE  BOWEN, 

by  Alexander  H.  Sackton 

GEORGE  WILLL^M  CLINE, 

by  Robert  A.  McKee 


MONEY  GIFTS 

Restricted  gifts 

The  Rienzi  Foundation,  Inc. 

for  the  Masterson  Texana 

Collection 
Society  of  Rice  University 

Women's  Endowed  Fund 

Unrestricted  gifts 

Estate  of  Juanita  Swope  Depenbrock 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jesus  Hernandez 

Owen  Wister  Literary  Society  Alumnae 

Gifts  in  lionor  of /given  by 

JUDGE  WILLIAM  N. 
BLANTON,  JR., 

in  honor  of  his  retirement,  by 
Carolyn  Wells  Blanton 

MARILYN  EISENBERG, 

in  honor  of  her  recovery,  by 
Helen  Mintz 

MR.  &  MRS.  LEROY  W. 
HILLYER, 

on  the  occasion  of  their  50th 
wedding  anniversary,  by 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  CuUen  J.  McWhorter 
Mr.  &Mrs.  Haylett  O'Neill,  Jr. 

DORIS  LEE  SCHILD, 

in  honor  of  the  anniversary  of  her 
graduation  from  Rice  University,  by 
Jean  Deuss 


DR.  GERALD  SHELDON, 

by  Florence  and  Bob  Lait 

f.C.  SMITH  III, 

by  Mrs.  Tina  C.  Sharp 

MRS.  MILDRED  PORTER 
WELLS, 

on  the  occasion  of  her  birthday,  by 

Mrs.  O.J.  Lottman 

Mrs.  Willoughby  Williams 

Gifts  in  memory  of /given  by 

MARY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Hoagland 

MRS.  BENNIE  BROWN 
BAKER 

Tom  C.  Dunn 

PHILIP  E.  BARBER 

Mr.  &Mrs.  Alan  J.  Chapman 

ADDISON  L.  BARNES 

Gerald  &  Peggy  Groggan 

W.H.  "BUSTER"  BECKER 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dan  M.  Moody 

H.J.  BERNARD 

Mrs.  C.  Fred  Much 

MRS.  LEWIS  E.  BRAZELTON,  JR. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  R.  Lloyd,  Jr. 
Ralph  S.  O'Connor 

WILLLAM  H.  CALKINS 

George  &  Jacqueline  Anderson 

Jim  &  Virginia  Bemhard 

Dr.  &.  Mrs.  Robert  K.Blair 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Calkins 

Nettie  &.  Alton  Cook 

Tovell  Marston 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  G.  McKenzie 

Raymond  H.  Moers 

James  A.  Norris 

Jewel  Dean  Reordan 

Mrs.  Charles  C.  Thompson 

Mrs.  Lin  Warthan 

Randy  &  Martha  Woodley 

Marguerite  B.  Wright 

ETHEL  BURNS  CAMERON 

Mr.  &Mrs.  William  J.  Hudspeth 
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STEWART  E.  CARTWRIGHT 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Malcolm  Lovett 

NICKJ.  CATSINAS 

Ted  &  Fofo  Lewis 

M.C.  CHILES 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ward  Adkins 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  Jr. 

EMILY  FAIRFAX  DAVIS 
COATES 

Homoiselle  &  Albert  Fay 

Foundation 
Mr.  SiMrs.  H.  Malcolm  Lovett 
Mr.  &.  Mrs.  James  K.  Nance 

J.  PICKENS  COLEMAN 

John  W.  McKee 

CYRIL  G.  COOPER 

Ralph  S.  O'Connor 

OLIEJ.  CORDILL 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dan  M.  Moody 

TOM  CRAWFORD 

Mr.  (Si  Mrs.  Frank  Zumwalt,  Jr. 

GOVERNOR  PRICE  DANIEL 

Mr.  &Mrs.  Robert  J.  Hogan 
Mr.  &Mrs.  Samuel  E.  Sims 

OTTO  H.  EISENLOHR 

John  W.  McKee 

JOHN  B.  EVANS 

Dr.  &.  Mrs.  John  L.  Margrave 

Mr.  &.Mrs.  Hugh  Lenox  Scott 

AUGUSTA  BREED  FENDLEY 

Bayou  Gardeners 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  E.  Joiner 
Mr.  &.  Mrs.  H.  Malcolm  Lovett 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Haylett  O'Neill,  Jr. 
Rice  University  Associates 

DAVID  FIELDS 

Samuel  M.  Carrington,  Jr. 

BILL  FISHER 

Tom  C.  Dunn 

ONA  B.  FLICK 

Elsa  &.  John  G.  Holland 


SEVERN  M.  FREY 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Nugent  Myrick 

BOBBIE  LEE  GILLORY 

Mary  &.Jack  Dwyer 

LILLIAN  DAVENPORT 
GRACE 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Malcolm  Lovett 

LUCY  ETTA  GRIERSON 

Sara  Winston 
Mrs.  Sam  Worden 

JOHN  F.  HOOK 

Mrs.  A.  Lawrence  Lennie 

HARRY  HURT 

Lucie  Wray  Todd 

SADIE  BLOCK  JACOBS 

Dr.  &Mrs.  Albert  H.  Kasper 
Evelyn  Rosenthal 

WILLIAM  HARRIS  JOHNSON 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hugh  E.  McGee 

COL.  ALBERT  A.  KAUFMAN 

Raymond  &  Susan  Brochstein 

Mrs.  E.H.  Gerson 

Mrs.  Morris  G.  Rosenthal 

MR.  &.  MRS.  HUGH  KEDING 

Lee  S.  Keding 

ELLEN  ELIZARDI KELLEY 

Dr.  &.  Mrs.  William  W.  Akers 

Margaret  E.  Carl 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Douglas  S.  Craig 

Mrs.  James  A.  Darby 

Mrs.  Herbert  P.  Edmundson 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Eubank 

Dr.  &.  Mrs.  William  E.  Gordon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Hannah,  Jr. 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Jack  D.  Head 

Mr.  &.Mrs.  Henry  W.  Hoagland 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  P.  Jackson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wendel  D.  Ley 

O.  Jack  &  Carolyn  E.  Mitchell 

Mr.  &Mrs.  S.I.  Morris 

Ralph  S.  O'Connor 

Charles  Perlitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hugh  Lenox  Scott 

Mrs.  W.  Mclver  Streetman 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Glen  E.  Vague 

Glen  E.  Vague,  Jr. 

Mrs.  James  L.  Whitcomb 


EDWARD  A.  KELLY 

Mary-Louise  Giraud 

Miss  Idawynne  Howard 

Mr.  &.  Mrs .  Joe  J .  Maresh 

Rice  University  Associates 

Robert  V.  Turner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Wilkens,  Jr. 

FRANK  J.  KELLY 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  O.  Jack  Mitchell 

WLLLIAM  A.  KIRKLAND 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  P.  Jackson 
Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Hugh  Lenox  Scott 
Mr.  iSiMrs.  Samuel  E.  Sims 

HAROLD  M.  LACY,  JR. 

Melbert  Schwartz 

IDA  LAIT 

Sandy  &Jane  Rushing 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.G.  Shivers 

JOHN  L.  LAWRENCE 

Tom  C.  Dunn 

EDWIN  HOUSTOUN 
LINDSEY 

Tom  C.  Dunn 

Virginia  Cronin  Lawson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  R.  Lloyd,  Jr. 

Miss  Nell  Willmann 

MARY  AMES  MASON 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Samuel  E.  Sims 

ORAJ.MASSEY 

Mrs.  A.  Lawrence  Lennie 

HERBERT  C.MAY,  JR. 

Robert  V.  Turner 

MRS.  RALPH  H. 
McCULLOUGH 

Rice  University  Associates 

CHARLES  W.  McLANE 

Mr.  &.Mrs.  Bryan  Pipes 

Lt.  Col.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Pipes 

Mr.  &Mrs.  David  Pipes 

ALBERTA  McMURTRY 

Ralph  S.  O'Connor 

H.  VICE  MILLER 

Mr.  &.Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Dyer,  Jr. 
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CHARLES  EDWARD  MOORE 

Mr.  &Mrs.  Augie  Erturth 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dan  M.  Moody 
Mrs.  Jewell  Poage 
Bill  Whitmore 

RICK  NAHAS 

Maydelle  Burkhalter 

BERNICE  MARTIN  PAYNE 

Mariann  &  George  Kitchel 

THERINA  GUERARD 
PEARSON 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Carlos  Robert  Hamilton 

CHARLES  PEELER 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Hudspeth 

WILLIAM  COX  PERRY 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Northcutt  Ely 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  P.  Jackson 

GASTON  V.  RIMLINGER 

Lorraine  Rimlinger 

LEO  L.  SELLARS,  JR. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joe  D.  Clegg 
Mr.  &Mrs.  James  J.  Exley 
Mr.  &Mrs.  Pat  H.  Moore 

DERO  SHOCKLEY 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Julian  L.  Shapiro 

BRAD  SMITH 

Dr.  Warren  A.  Hunt  & 
Sadie  Mae  Hunt 

RUTH  SNOBLE 

Mildred  McStravick 

WALTER  SWANK 

Ben  &.  Margaret  Love 


SAM  W.  TIGNER 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Helmle 

PATRICL\  TOOMEY 

W.B.  &  Lynda  L.  Crist 

The  Discussion  Group 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Dix 

Jim  &Joan  Doty 

Eleanor  Freed 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Claude  T.  Fuqua,  Jr. 

Mr.  &.Mrs.  CM.  Hudspeth 

Shelby  Miller 

Dr.  &Mrs.  O.Jack  Mitchell 

MTrust,  Lucie  Wray  Todd 

Paper  Group,  Inc. 

L.L.  Shackelford,  Jr. 

JUWIL  TOPAZIO 

Richard  Veibig  &.  Associates 

WASH  BRYAN  TRAMMELL 

Betty  &  Victor  Carter 

Rita  Cobler 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  Jr. 

Mary  &Jack  Dwyer 

Homoiselle  &.  Albert  Fay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Malcolm  Lovett 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Ralph  S.  O'Connor 

Gwendolyn  Dwyer  Pingney 

Rice  University  Associates 

Lucie  Wray  Todd 

Miss  Nell  Willmann 

LEE  TYNES 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  E.  Sims 

GRIFFIN  D.  VANCE,  SR. 

Mr.  &Mrs.  H.  Malcolm  Lovett 

VIRGINIA  TALLICHET 
VETTER 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  Jr. 
Mr.  SiMrs.  H.  Malcolm  Lovett 


CLIFTON  D.  WHEELER,  JR. 

Nancy  N.  Carter 
Libby  Howe 

MRS.  JOHN  C.  WILLLfSiMS 

Mrs.  Willoughby  C.  Williams 

REGINA  ZOBEL 

Mrs.  Helen  Mintz 


CHARLOTTE  MILLIS  TAPLEY 

John  Casbarian,  Danny  Samuels, 

&  Robert  Timme  (Taft  Architects) 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jim  Culberson 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  O.Jack  Mitchell 
Mrs.  Patricia  Quinlain 
Mrs.  Magruder  Wingfield 

MRS.  T.O.  TAYLOR 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  E.  Joiner 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gus  Schill,  Jr. 


URIAH  WARNER 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hugh  Lenox  Scott 

O'HARA  WATTS 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Claude  T.  Fuqua,  Jr. 

ROBERT  WEHNER 

Mrs.  William  Gordon 

WARREN  WELLIK 

Sandy  Bryan 
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MEMBERSHIP 

Membership  in  the  Friends  of  Fondren  Library  is  open  to  all  segments  of  the 
community.  It  is  not  an  alumni  organization.  Membership  contributions  are 
as  follows: 

Donor $25 

Contributor $50 

Sponsor $100 

Patron $250 

Benefactor $500 

Endowed  Membership $4,000 

Members  of  the  Friends  will  receive  The  Flyleaf  and  invitations  to  special 
programs  and  events  sponsored  by  the  Friends.  In  addition,  members  who  are 
not  already  faculty  or  staff  of  the  university  will  receive  library  circulation 
privileges.  Borrowing  privileges  for  Rice  nonaffiliate  members  are  available 
starting  at  the  $50  membership  level.  Members  must  be  at  least  18  years  old. 

Checks  for  membership  contributions  should  be  made  out  to  the  Friends  of 
Fondren  Library  and  should  be  mailed  to  Friends  of  Fondren  Library,  Rice 
University,  P.O.  Box  1892,  Houston,  Texas  77251-1892,  along  with  your 
preferred  name  and  address  listing  and  home  and  business  phone  numbers. 
Contributions  qualify  as  charitable  donations  and  also  help  to  meet  the 
Brown  Foundation  Challenge  Grant. 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  FONDREN  LIBRARY 

RICE  UNIVERSITY         P.O.  BOX  1892         HOUSTON,  TEXAS  77251-1892 


D  In  memory  of 
Name 

D  In  honor  of 

D 

On 

occasion 

of 

Event  or  Occa.sion 

Please  send  the  information  card  to: 
Name 

Address 

City 

State 

— 

Name 

This  space 

for  contribute 

r 

Address 

City 

.State 

Contributions  to  Friends  of  The  Fondren  Library  are  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes. 
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